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What Is the Basis of Our 
Far Eastern Policy?” 
> 


R. Lac: The return of General MacArthur from Japan has 
npted all of us to ask, “What next in the Far East?” Should we 
inue our present policy of fighting a limited war against Commu- 
China in the hope that Mao Tse-tung will eventually be forced 
make terms with us? Or, should we, as General MacArthur has 
d, enlist the aid of the Chinese Nationalists and carry the war to 
Chinese homeland? Will continuation of the present stalemate in 
ea bleed us white and undermine our power to resist the spread of 
munism, perhaps even to our own shores? Would adoption of 
eral MacArthur’s plan bring Russia into the war and thus make 
the horrible nightmare of a new world war? 
aturally questions of such a size cannot be fully answered at this 
by any of us. But today the Rounp Taste proposes to talk about 
> of the basic issues which we all must keep in mind as we seek to 
ve the present serious conflict over America’s Far Eastern role. 
ussing these basic elements in our Asian policy, we are going to 
four leading students in the field of the Far East. All these 
kers have spent a great deal of time in the Far East and have 
ied its problems for many years. 
arner, you have just returned from a year’s study in Asia. What 
ou see as its most important problems? 


R. TuRNER: The most important fact about the Asian people today 
e general agreement among its people upon what they desire to 
mplish for themselves, through whatever political movements on 
h they may act, in regard to their present circumstances of life. 
1ey are in agreement on what they want from the contemporary 
d. We do not need to discuss this, for the moment, in terms of their 
ynalism and their aspirations toward freedom from external con- 
_ But, in terms of immediate and concrete circumstances of life of 
Asian individual worker, whether he is a peasant or whether he is a 
earner in the city, we can say quite clearly that he wants three 
x5: First, he wants better education for his children. Second, he 
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wants improved health conditions for himself and his children. As 
third, he wants better economic conditions. The peasant understar 
better economic conditions in terms of the ownership of land and 
the ownership of more land. The urban worker wants better housi 
and higher wages. Any political movement in Asia, whether it is Co 
munistic, democratic, nationalistic, or any other sort, must ultimat: 
satisfy these basic demands of the Asian people. 


Mr. Farrsanx: How do you think that our present policy can oper’ 

in that direction? We are now engaged in a war in Korea to re: 
aggression. We are thinking mainly in military terms at the mome 
It seems to me that these are long-term considerations which you hs 
brought up which we have to keep in mind, too. 


Mr. Turner: As a matter of fact, American policy, down to » 
present time, has been framed haltingly in terms of recognizing thi 
basic demands of the Asian people; and the present great debate ari 
out of the proposition as to whether we shall think of the Asian peo 
in terms of our own military interest or whether we shall deal with 
Asian people in terms of what they conceive to be their proper nee 


Mr. Hotcomse: It seems to me that it is very difficult to think ab; 
the Asian people at all in terms of Asia. The people of Asia differ vi 
much among themselves. While it is true that the people of Asia! 
every part of it possess these basic problems in common, particule 
that of increasing the productivity of the individual, that problemi 
fact shapes up in a different form in different parts of Asia. There is | 
problem of increasing the productivity of the Chinese; and there is 
problem of increasing the productivity of the Indians. There is t 
problem also in Japan, to say nothing of other parts of Asia. And 
each part of Asia that problem has to be faced in the form in whicl 
appears among those particular people. 

I do not believe that we can talk about the Asians profitably or im 
ligently. I think that we have to talk about the Chinese, and the Indi: 
and the Japanese, and the Arabs. 


Mr. Turner: There is certainly a great deal of truth in that posi 
However, I would like to point out that the economic and health ¢ 
ditions of these populations, whether we call them Indian or Arabid 
Chinese, are essentially the same. What we have is that physical cor 
tions in the three separate parts of Asia are different and basic cult 
traditions in each part are somewhat different. 
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Mr. Farrsank: What are these parts? 


Mr. Turner: I am thinking of various parts of the Far East, first of 
> area north of the Yangtze River, which is in the cyclonic belt of 
rthern Asia. I am thinking of the monsoon area of southeastern 
ia, which extends from central India to the Yangtze River, across 
dochina and into Indonesia, including Indonesia and the Philippines. 
id then I am thinking of southwestern Asia, where we have the long 
otropical summers, with the high drought conditions. 


Mr. Farrsanxk: Do not all three of those regions have in common the 
t that they have dense populations and therefore different types of 
siety and therefore different political conditions, so that they are 
lly quite different societies from our own? When we are relating 
rselves to them, we cannot just project our own ideas. What kind of 
licy can we have toward those regions? 


Mr. Taxsor: In other words, if I may interrupt, although it is perfect- 
true that the Chinese are different from Indians and indeed that 
dians of one part of their country are different racially and linguisti- 
ly from another part, the problem which we in America are facing 
lay is the problem of general world approach. It is put to us in broad 
ms. To what area are we going to direct our major effort? Will it be 
the more-developed areas of Europe, the less-developed areas of 
ia, or where? 


Mr. Farrsank: That is exactly the point. We have to have an over- 
approach. We are now involved in this war in Korea, as I said be- 
e, and my colleague professors here, it seems to me, are very profes- 
jal in their approach. This war is going on. What are we going to 
about the war in Korea? Are we in favor of trying to fight it out on 
imited basis, or do we feel that it must be extended, or must it some- 
w be negotiated and stopped? 


Vir. Hotcomse: If you want to talk about the war in Korea in terms 
the problem of Asia, then the problem is not a new one. We have 
d the problem of the relation of fighting in Asia to fighting in other 
rts of the world before us for a long time. It was more than ten years 
) that President Roosevelt had to make his decision on where the 
phasis would be laid in World War II in the first instance—in the 
cific and Asia or in the Atlantic and Europe? My belief is that Presi- 
it Roosevelt made the right decision ten years ago, and I think that 


t decision is still right. 
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Mr. Turner: And I agree with you. 


Mr. Farrsanx: But that refers to fighting an all-out war. What 
are up against is an entirely different situation in which we hay 
aggression only in Korea. Now suppose we have aggression in In 
china? What do we do there? 


Mr. Hotcomse: Now you are talking my language. I do not thi 
that you can discuss this subject profitably in terms of a policy for Ast 
You have to discuss it in terms of a policy for the different parts of Ast 


Mr. Turner: I do not agree with that. I think that we have to disc 
this in terms of a single world policy, in terms of which the relatii 
position and hazards in each of those positions in the various parts | 
the world are considered with reference to the single great hazard 
the third World War. The central issue before the American peop) 
whether we are discussing Asian problems, or European problems, « 
the Cold War problems, is whether or not the third World War has > 
be fought now or later or whether it can be avoided. The problem + 
Korea at the moment in the localized war there and the problem of! 
possible localized war in Indochina are relative to the consideration 
the larger problem. It is in terms of that larger problem that we have 
view the European situation at the same time. 


Mr. Farrsanx: Let us get down to cases. How would we apply th 
local approach? What do we do in Asia today? We have a milita! 
program. Is that enough? 


Mr. Turner: The answer to that is “No.” It is not enough. The mii 
tary program, as it stands at the present time, in my judgment shou: 
be aimed at holding local situations at a level of local wars. But tl 
program should be amplified, especially as regards Southeast Asia 
concerned from Cairo to the Philippines, with a full-fledged econom 
program which takes into account the basic needs of the Asian popul 
tion. By taking into account those needs and satisfying those needs, v 
create the conditions under which Communistic spread into those are 
is quite unlikely to happen. 


Mr. Hotcomse: We certainly need to discriminate in discussing th 
question here. It seems to me quite clear that the road to possible w 
leading through Korea is quite different from the road to possible w 
leading through Indochina and that to possible war leading throu; 
India. We have a much freer hand to deal with India and to define o: 
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olicies with respect to India than we have with respect to Indochina. 
And in Indochina we still have more latitude for the choice of policy 
han we have in Korea. In Korea our direction is pretty well set, and we 
reed to find an answer to our problem there before we can find an 
answer to our problem in other parts of Asia. 


Mr. Tarsor: I would certainly feel that what you point out, Hol- 
sombe, has been very much in our Asian policy for a long time. We 
end to send the fire engine to put out the fire after it has got too great. 
[he discussion in terms of what can now be done in areas where we 
1ave limited initiative, or no initiative, it seems to me, is perhaps not so 
ruitful as the broader discussion of what we can do in those areas of 
Asia which do have a certain stability, which are outside the Com- 
nunist orbit, which have the fundamental problems of hunger, mal- 
rganization, and which incidentally sometimes even asked us for wheat. 


' Mr. Hotcomse: We might define a policy toward India which we 
sould pursue without risk of war for a long period of time. But if we 
yet into World War III through errors in our development of policy in 
Korea, World War III is going to mean general war, regardless of the 
situation in India. India will be involved like the rest of the world. 


Mr. Turner: May I ask you, Holcombe, are you in favor of taking 
hose actions which possibly might extend the war—namely, the inva- 
ion of the Chinese mainland from Formosa by Chiang’s troops, or the 
yombing of Manchurian bases? 


Mr. Hotcomse: Definitely I am not. 


Mr. Turner: What is your policy, then, in regard to the Korean 
war? 


Mr. Hotcomse: Our policy with regard to the Korean war is a 
solicy which at this stage should lay more stress, in my judgment, upon 
olitical measures and less upon military measures. That does not mean 
hat we are surrendering any vital interests of the Koreans or any vital 
nterests of our own. We are reserving freedom of action to decide what 
he interests of our country and our obligation to the Koreans, as de- 
ined by the United Nations, may require of us. That decision should 
ye based on a genuine, sincere effort to explore the possibilities of 


yolitical discussions. 


Mr. Turner: If I interpret what you have said correctly, then your 
onception is that we should hold the military situation in Korea as it 
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is and pursue a policy of negotiation in association with the Unite 
Nations for settlement of the Korean issue and other local issues aroun 
the world. Is that correct? 


Mr. Hotcomse: That is exactly right. You have expressed my opinio 
perfectly. 


Mr. Taxsor: Gentlemen, this is delightful. I think that in our discu 
sion so far, in emphasizing the military considerations and political co 
siderations, we have gone at the problem as Americans go at it and z 
Americans should go at it—at least up to a degree. 

One of the things which is in my mind is that Asian listeners woull 
say, “Are you yet thinking about us at all? Are you trying to fit a 
American policy into the context of what is going on in Asia today 
Are there not things, other than what we have been talking abou: 
which ought to be considered? 


Mr. Hotcomse: We Americans, I believe, have to reach our decision 
in the light of what we know. And what we know and understand ar 
American conditions and American interests. I do not believe that ou 
people are well informed about the conditions which exist in China a 
in Indochina or in India. I do not believe that they understand those cor 
ditions well enough to make decisions for the Chinese or the Indochines 
or the Indians. We should be content to permit them to express their ow; 
opinions in the institutions of the United Nations which have bee 
established for that purpose, and we should be content to try to defi 
our policy reflecting the interests of our own people—the only interes: 
which we clearly understand and are competent to promote. 


. Mr. Farrsanx: But we have to have a policy which understands bot 
our own position and that of our opponents. If we do not understani 
our opponents, then we cannot possibly work out a policy that take 
them into account. 


Mr. Turner: Is this a matter of understanding our opponents or « 
understanding our possible associates? 


Mr. Farrsank: Well, both. I was coming to that in a moment. Ver 
good. We have to understand all these peoples in Asia in their ow 
terms, as well as from our point of view. This lack of American unde 
standing, as Holcombe has mentioned, is, of course, one of our gre: 
evils and difficulties. 


Mr. Tarsor: When the Asian looks at the problem and when I 
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looks at what America is doing and what he thinks America ought to 
do, he is conscious particularly of the fact that politics, as they have 
operated in Asia over the last ten years, have had military factors, but 
they have also had a great many other factors. Some of them had to do 
with the growth of population and the difficulty in productivity—some 
of the things which you mentioned earlier, Turner. 

A very important element which we have not yet mentioned is one of 
nationalism, a psychological response to a situation which, I think, 
whether we are informed or not, must be recognized if our program in 
the areas not immediately involved in war now is to be at all satisfactory. 


Mr. Hotcomse: Well, we do not know. We Americans do not know. 
And we cannot know how nationalistic the different peoples of Asia 
ought to be at this particular stage in their development. All we know 
is that we set up, after World War II, the institutions through which 
they could speak for themselves. They should be encouraged to do so. 
At least they should be permitted to do so. And we should pursue our 
interests in the same form. 


Mr. Tatsor: They do do so. And I agree that we should pursue our 
interests. I think that our interests come a little bit closer to understand- 
ing what is important to them, because I think that those things in 
themselves are important to us as well. 


Mr. Turner: May I point out what I regard as the great hazard in 
the outlook which Holcombe has expressed. He has spoken continuous- 
ly of looking at the Asian situation in American interests. That sounds 
very good from the point of view of the American public. But is this a 
matter of American military interests? Or is it a matter of America’s 
long-time interest in permanent security? Now, if it is looking at Asia 
in terms of American military interests, the Asian peoples resent that 
attitude greatly. In fact, their great criticism of American leadership in 
the Far East has been that it has looked at the Asian people from the 
point of view of American military interests only. And conceiving that 
that was the American attitude, they have reacted negatively to it. 

If the Asian people could be made to feel, by American action, that 
the American people, through its government, was taking account of 
these long-term factors of low productivity, malnutrition, bad housing, 
other bad social conditions, their attitude and outlook on American 
policy will be much more understanding and sympathetic than it is at 
the present time. But so long as we leave the statement of American 
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position simply in terms of general interest and then act as if the inter- 
est we were considering was mainly military, we shall have a negative 
reaction among the Asian people. 


Mr. Farrsanx: There is another angle on that—namely, that the 
Asian peoples have their needs and aspirations. The Asian governments 
sometimes have to think a little more like governments, and if we think 
only of these Asian governments as representing all these interests of 
the Asian peoples, they may be quite inadequate. 

Let us get down to cases. Let us take the Philippines, for example. 
There is a government which we are trying to help, and we have to 
help it by pushing it a bit. We are giving it all kinds of assistance on 
condition that it do certain things. If it does not do those things, so far _ 
as we can see, it will go the way of other governments; like the National- 
ists in China, it will have popular feeling against it. 


Mr. Turner: That is certainly very true, and that poses for us what is 
perhaps the most difficult problem of the whole Asian policy. In other 
words, how can the American government conduct its operations in Asia 
so as, at the same time, to avoid the hazards which rise out of the un- 
democratic governments that prevail in most of these countries and at 
the same time meet the basic needs of the people? 


Mr. Fairsank: I suggest that there is one answer on that. We cannot | 
leave this all up to governments—even to the American government. 
There is no reason why we should put this whole thing in the lap of the 
American government. It ought to be up to the American people. And 
there are lots of ways that the American people can act in Asia—if only 
they will—not just through the government, because, when they go 
through the government, they get into the hands of the government 
at the other end. If the government at the other end in Asia—in any 
country—is on the defensive, of course, it cannot do a lot of things 
which private American individuals and private Asian individuals might 


like to do. 


Mr. Hotcomse: But we cannot disregard the governments which 
happen to be established in the particular part of the world. 


Mr. Farrsank: I certainly would not disregard them; but I would add 
another kind of contact to our governmental contact. We must greatly 
increase our personal, individual, private-enterprise, private-agency, cor- 
poration, and foundation contact with Asia. 
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Mr. Turner: I agree with that position. My experience with the Asian 
oples in the year which I spent between Manila and Cairo certainly 
nfirmed everything which you have said, Fairbank, in regard to the 
fectiveness of private activity, so long as the private activity was not 
itiated by what the Asians have been taught to believe were essentially 
e Wall Street corporations. 


Mr. Farrsanx: One advantage of this kind of private activity is that 
ju develop a body of Americans who have some direct contact and 
me feelings and some emotional understanding of what Asians are 
inking about, what they have in their minds. When we do this all 
rough Congress, from a great distance, master-minding, even through 
CA, through an agency, it has to be in a rather abstract, impersonal, 
1d sometimes dehumanized manner. 


Mk. Tatsor: It is sometimes our habit, I think, to talk as if everything 
ere wrong with American policy; and there are a lot of things which 
e ought to do that we have not done. I might just put on the record 
at, since the war, the United States has proceeded in Asia with such 
fairs as the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction in China 
hereby Americans working in combination with Chinese have faced 
) to agrarian reform plans, to animal husbandry, to improved feed, 
id to other programs which are of material benefit to the ordinary 
sople of the country. I think that the Ford Foundation, the Rocke- 
ller Foundation, the Carnegie Foundation, and American universities 
n go a long way toward supporting this kind of program and toward 
creasing the effectiveness of any American foreign policy in Asia. 


Mr. Farrsank: The thing which is brought to my mind is to have 
merican communities actually get going, get in contact with Asian 
mmunities—all sorts of community organizations, universities and 
lleges, schools and parent-teacher organizations, and everything else. 
at is what happens in our contact with Europe. That is why we have 
Atlantic community. That is why we are close to the European peo- 
s, because we have this personal level—a very close contact and under- 
nding. On the basis of that we can have an Atlantic Pact. 


Mr. Turner: We must remember that back of that kind of thing is 
fact that we have received about eighty million European immi- 
ants over the past century, which constitute a large part of the Ameri- 
community and form, therefore, the basis for such contact. We do 
t have that basis for contact with the Asian peoples. 
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Mr. Hotcomee: Of course, I go along with you that we Americana 
should proceed so far as we can in accordance with our free-enterprise 
system. But we have to recognize that in other parts of the world, part 
ticularly in Asia, we are not in a position to operate as we are under thai 
system. They have to depend upon their governments. We profess tc 
believe in democracy. We should act in accordance with that belief, ana 
we should respect the arrangements that the peoples of Asia have madd 
for attacking their own problems, and we should be content to accepo 
those arrangements and to deal with the organizations which must gena 
erally be political. The Chinese, the Indochinese, and the Indians have 
no Rockefeller Foundations; they have no Ford Foundations. Witli 
great difficulty they have set up governments. We should recognize themn 
and deal with them. 


Mr. Farrsank: Then, for example, let us take Indochina. Do we recog 
nize the French? Of course we already do. Do we deal with only tha 
French? Do we deal only with Bao Dai? Do we try to deal with inde 
pendent people in Viet-Nam and Annam? What do we do in particular! 


Mr. Hotcomse: You certainly raise a difficult question. Obviously i: 
is going to be hard to know what to do in Indochina until we hav) 
made up our mind what we are going to do in Korea. But this muck 
is clear: The French in Indochina are out of line with the British is 
India, with the Dutch in Indonesia, and with ourselves in the Philip; 
pines. And we need to rethink some of these policies of ours which hay) 
put us into a general position in Asia where we seem to be inconsistent 
with what we ourselves are doing in other parts of Asia. 


Mr. Turner: Would you, therefore, have the American governmert 
support the move which has been made in Indochina to broaden thi 
Bao Dai cabinet by the inclusion of Vietnamese of independent politica 
view? 


Mr. Hotcomse: We certainly better get that government broadened 
or we will presently find that it has failed us, and we have gotten into 
position as embarrassing and as unsatisfactory to ourselves as that ij 
which we have fallen in China. 


Mr. Farrsanx: We are not able just to accept any government whic: 
appears. We have to sympathize with its problems and go to wor! 
with it, always trying to have contact with the people which it represent: 


Mr. Turner: May I say in this connection that it seems to me tha: 
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in discussing these various local positions throughout the Asian world, 
we have not always kept in mind the larger global considerations which 
necessarily have the ultimate control over American policy. 


Mk. Lacu: As a historian I, too, am seriously worried about America’s 
present and future policy for the Far East. At no time in our history 
have we been faced by such bewildering problems about which we have 
so little precise information. 

Our lack of preparation for coping with Far Eastern problems is re- 
flected in the heat of our discussions and in our inability to shape a 
policy. While our discussions wax hot—as indeed they should in a demo- 
cratic society—let us not forget that involved problems are rarely solved 
overnight. 

First, we must cease name-calling at home. Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike hurl charges at each other in the name of our Far Eastern 
policy. These have almost no connection with it. Some people talk about 
the mysterious East and the inscrutable characteristics of the Chinese. 
They are almost always persons who substitute mystery for lack of infor- 
mation. Like Fairbank, I believe that we must establish closer contact, 
official and unofficial, wherever we can in Asia. We must be convinced, 
at the same time, however, of our own need to learn about practices, 
ideas, and customs which are different from our own, but which are not 
necessarily mysterious or hostile. Too long have we approached the Far 
East with the outlook only of the trader and the missionary. To combat 
communism effectively, we have to treat Asiatics as serious equals and 
work with them on an equal basis. 

As for myself, for the time being I feel that we should continue to 
fight a limited war in Korea, in the hope that China will eventually be 
forced, by internal pressures, to negotiate on our terms. To extend our 
operations directly to the Chinese homeland would, in my opinion, run 
the risk of provoking the outbreak of World War III. 

To lay down hard-and-fast objectives in a situation so complex and 
fluid is neither possible nor desirable at this time. To solve what has 
so far been insoluble requires time and the combined efforts of the best 


minds in this nation. 
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WHAT U.S. MUST DO TO IMPLEMENT CURRENT POLICY* 
By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER | 
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* 


THE immediate object of our foreign policy is national security; the 
long-range object is world peace. Upon these elementary things men ob 
all parties can agree. Disagreement arises over the question of how thet 
first object is to be achieved. In a broad way there are, here, three schools 
of thought. The first, represented best by former President Herbert 
Hoover and ex-Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy, may be called Gibral 
tarism; it argues that the best way to achieve national security is to retire 
behind our own walls and be prepared to repel all attacks. The second 
may be called globalism; it argues that the United States should contairm 
and repel the Communist threat everywhere on the globe. This, of 
course, hands over the initiative to the Communists and involves a dissii 
pation of resources that inevitably spells defeat. The third, which is 
pretty much the current policy, looks first to the strengthening of the 
Atlantic community as the most effective way of containing the Soviet 
Union and as giving the United States time in which to rearm for any 
ultimate offensive that may be required, 

We have not yet fully accepted the logical implications of the third 
policy. Here are some of those implications: 

1. We must not dissipate our strength in a fruitless effort to conquet 
Communist China now. We should not commit further ground forces 
to Korea because we may need them elsewhere. At the same time we 
should not concede our case in Korea. The argument for defending 
Korea is a sound one and remains sound; it is analogous to the British 
decision to defend Greece in 1941—a defense made on moral, rather than 
primarily on military, grounds. 

2. We must not involve ourselves in policies which may permanently 
alienate China. To do so may lose us the support of India as well as of 
China, and this may plunge the whole of Asia not only into commu- 
nism but into an anti-American and pro-Soviet policy. We should try te 
detach the Chinese Communists from the Soviet orbit of influence as 
Tito has been detached from Soviet influence in Europe. Needless to say. 
this does not require “appeasement” of the Chinese Communists. 

3, We must at all costs strengthen Western Europe against the danger 
of Russian attack or Communist uprisings at home. We cannot do this 


* Reprinted by permission, Foreign Policy Bulletin, January 26, 1951. 
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by requiring that Western Europe rearm before we send men and sup- 
plies. Our own contribution must come first; otherwise it is not to be 
supposed that Russia will permit a general rearmament of Europe. We 
cannot, for example, expect Western Germany to build an army in the 
face of the Soviet statement that it will not tolerate such rearmament, 
unless we are there in force to protect Germany against attack. Our obli- 
gation here under the Atlantic pact is clear; so, too, is our moral obli- 
gation. 

4. Our obligation toward Western Europe is by no means merely a 
military one. It is economic, and it is moral. The economic obligation 
has been in part fulfilled through the Marshall plan, but a good deal 
remains to be done if Western European states are to be restored to a 
position where their economies can stand the burden of rearmament. 
The moral obligation is a more complex one and no less important. It 
would take us too far afield to analyze it, but this much can be said: 
It requires us to do our utmost to avoid anything that might make Euro- 
pean states the victims of Soviet aggression; it requires us to follow a 
collective, not a unilateral, course on such matters as Far Eastern policy, 
the use of the atomic bomb, and so forth. 


5. Not only can we not expect Western Europeans to fall in with our 
plans if adopted unilaterally; we cannot expect them to expose them- 
selves to the danger of war or revolution on behalf of the American 
notions of free enterprise. We must somehow meet their very real and 
wholly understandable fears about our economic program, and we must 
learn to cooperate with the Third Forces, or the socialist or semi-socialist 
governments of Britain and the continent. If we present Europe with a 
choice between communism and a Chamber of Commerce version of 
free enterprise, it may very well say, “A plague on both your houses,” 
and stand aside. We have to make clear that security, liberty and de- 
mocracy do not bear a “Made in America” label and that they can be 
achieved without sacrifice of those social and economic experiments upon 
which socialist governments on the continent are embarked. 


6. All this requires a far more sensitive sense of responsibility at home 
than we have heretofore revealed. One price we will have to pay for 
European cooperation is that of sobriety and restraint at home. We can- 
not indulge ourselves in the luxury of McCarthyism, or in flagrant 
affronts like the McCarran Bill, or in irresponsible attacks on British 
socialized medicine or on Britain and France for failing to rearm as fast 
as we should like them to rearm. We cannot indulge ourselves in arro- 
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gant superiority toward European peoples, who know as much about | 
communism as we do and who have sacrificed much in fighting totali-_ 
tarianism. 

7. Above all we must make clear that we do not exclude the possibility | 
of a peaceful settlement of differences with the Communist nations, | 
either in Asia or in Europe. If our program is one that assumes the in- 
evitability of war with Russia and its satellites, it will not win the sin- | 
cere support of Western Europe. We must keep our own record clear, 
on moral grounds. We must continue to keep open the door to negoti- 
ation on practical grounds. We must realize that whatever the outcome 
of a war with the U.S.S.R. may be for us, for Western Europe it will 
spell destruction. Europeans know this; we know it in theory but have 
not taken to ourselves a real sense of its meaning. Europe is too fresh | 
from the last war to contemplate with anything but horror a repetition 
of that experience. We must therefore make clear our conviction that 
rearmament and economic strength are the best guarantees of peace and 
that it is to secure peace that we advocate them. 


THE PATH BETWEEN MORALISM AND RETREATISM* 
By ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


Associate Professor of History, Harvard University 


* 


THE central objective of our foreign policy must be to maintain the free 
world—to avert war, if possible, because war is the second greatest threat 
to freedom; but to be prepared for war, if necessary, because the greatest 
threat of all is totalitarian victory. 

Generalities are easy; the problem is the reduction to detail. Here it 
becomes essential for us to recapture our poise, our clarity and our sense 
of realism—to succumb neither to an abstract moralism about foreign | 
policy, which would tempt us into occupying positions beyond our power 
to support, nor to an unreasoning fear, which would frighten us into | 
evacuating positions which, in fact, we can sustain. | 

The policy of abstract moralism has recently been in the ascendancy, | 
both in Congress and in the press generally. The supporters of this policy | 

* Reprinted by permission, Foreign Policy Bulletin, February 23, 1951. | 
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argue that aggression has been committed by the Chinese Communists 
as well as by the North Koreans, and that the structure of international 
security requires that grand aggression be punished no less than petty 
aggression. To reward aggression, they say, by making concessions to 
the aggressors, as Nehru has urged, would be unthinkable: we must not 
only condemn Communist China but punish her—by sanctions or by aid 
to Chiang Kai-shek or by “limited war.” 

The policy of unreasoning fear, on the other hand, would have us 
rapidly contract our overseas commitments, abandoning any attempt to 
station ground forces in what Mr. Hoover has called “the quicksands 
of China, India, or Western Europe.” If war should come, the United 
States should confine its armed aid to the free world to air and naval 
support. 

Neither of these policies measures up to the complex realities which 
-confront us. The policy of abstract moralism is an honorable and high- 
minded policy; but it is so concerned with being right in the abstract 
that it forgets to be effective. If we had the power to chastise Commu- 
nist China, we should clearly go ahead and do so; but to attempt to do so 
when we would surely fail (and let us not kid ourselves into thinking 
that Chiang, who could not contain the Communists when he held two- 
thirds of China, can now overthrow them from the island of Formosa) 
would involve us in a really serious loss of prestige and power. The func- 
tion of foreign policy is not to provide an outlet for moral indignation, 
however warranted that indignation may be. The function of foreign 
policy is to produce desired results. 

As for the retreatist policy, if we follow this program, we abandon our 
allies, and, without allies, we can never hope to stem the tide of com- 
“munism. 

_~ Between moralism and retreatism there lies, in my judgment, the pos- 

sibility of a policy of realism. A realistic policy must start with the under- 
standing that there is no short cut to peace or victory. We cannot devise 
propaganda of such diabolical effectiveness that the Russian people will 
arise and overthrow their masters; no amount of short-wave radio broad- 
casts or slogans will substitute for the hard, sustained work of supporting 
massive programs of rearmament and etonomic aid. 

The next point of a realistic policy is an understanding of the indis- 
pensability of allies. This does not mean that the United States should 
surrender control over its foreign policy to a majority vote of the coa- 
lition of free nations. But it does mean that we must pay at least as much 
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attention to our allies as we do to our ex-Presidents; it may at times mean 
that we must modify certain aspects of our policy to maintain our own 
leadership in the coalition. 

A recognition of the necessity of allies leads to two other conclusions: 
1. Our allies have moments of concern that our policy may precipitate 
a war of which they will be the first victims. We must make clear to 
them that we think war still can be avoided; perhaps the best way so to 
reassure them is to keep the door open for negotiations with the U.S.S.R. 
(We must not, of course, delude them into thinking that peace is pos- 
sible so long as Stalinism reigns in Russia; yet, while this is true, it is 
equally true that an armed truce or a cold war is to be preferred to a hot 
war. The real function of negotiation is less to produce a change in 
Soviet policy than to confirm the mutual confidence and solidarity of the 
coalition of free nations.) 

2. While military considerations must remain paramount until the 
free world has 50 divisions in Europe, we must never forget that our 
basic strength in the long pull comes from affirmative political, economic 
and moral action. The Marshall plan, the Gray report, Point Four— 
weapons like these must not be allowed to rust in our arsenal. To wield 
them effectively, to assert any kind of moral leadership in the free world, 
we must combat within our own nation the disastrous tendencies toward 
McCarthyism and McCarranism, toward panic and despair. 

Within this broad context, we should do several things in the next 
months: 

1. begin the expansion of our Army to about 4 million men, commit- 
ting divisions to Europe as speedily as we can; 

2. work out with the free European nations a schedule of European 
rearmament, including Western Germany but giving that country a low 
priority; 

3, issue a guarantee of the territorial integrity of Yugoslavia; 

4. attempt to maintain our position in Korea; 

5. develop a policy toward Communist China which will encourage 
rather than stifle any impulses on the part of Peiping toward independ- 
ence from Moscow; 

6. show no fear of entering a conference with the Russians; 


7. extend UN authority to trouble-spots, such as Formosa and Indo- 
China. 
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